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Living Topics Cyclopedia. 

Alden's Living Topics Cyclopedia, now issued, 
complete to July, 1896, in one large volume, fine 
cloth, for (acan) $1.05, if sent before Aug. 1. 

Alden's Living Topics Cyclopedia is a unique publication. 
It gives information which nearly everybody wants, and which, 
practically, is accessible to hardly anybody. 

It records such items concerning current events and the 
progress of knowledge as one would naturally look for in a 
first-class cyclopedia were it up to date, which no cyclopedia is 
or possibly can be, because of its magnitude and cost. 

The average reader inquires more concerning things of the 
past three years than concerning things of the preceding three 
centuries — these are the inquiries which the Living Topics 
Cyclopedia answers. 

New Every Month. A new edition of. the Cyclopedia will 
be issued every month, important facts being added and 
brought down close to date of issue. Every issue will be complete 
in itself. Every purchaser under the above offer is given a cer- 
tificate entitling him to buy one succeeding edition, within 
one year, for a nominal further payment of (acan) 35 Cts. 
The Living Topics Magazine supplements the bound volumes 
of the Cyclopedia and any issue of it fairly shows the character 
of the contents of the Cyclopedia. 

Opinions of the Press. 

"Most useful, compact, convenient and cheap. It is not a substitute 
for, but a supplement to other cyclopedias. " — The Times, Philadelphia. 

" It occupies a field peculiarly its own. It will doubtless be a self-per- 
petnating serial. The books are of convenient form." — Times, Chicago. 

" Cyclopedias as a rule gather up facts of musty dates. Mr. Alden 
deals with them as they come fresh from the mint." — The Inter-Ocean, 
Chicago. 

•' It covers current topics and events in a comprehensive yet compact 
manner, giving facts which are of special value in newspaper offices." — 
Courier, Syracuse, N. Y. 

"A very unique idea of the great cheap book publisher. Those items 
only are selected that intelligent readers in this busy age of the world 
want to know about."— Tribune, Detroit, Mich. 

" The latest of the ingenious ideas of the well-known New York pub- 
lisher. Its field is a good one, and it starts out to properly cover it. In 
size, Living Topics is just right, and is likely to particularly commend it- 
self to active newspaper workers." — The Call, Philadelphia. 

" Is the execution of a wholly new literary idea. It is so concise in its 
make-up and so cheap in its cost that it can be revised yearly, and every- 
body can afford to keep right up to the times with it. The work contains 
just those things that people are constantly wanting to know and are ask- 
ing one another about." — Evening News, Detroit, Mich. 
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THE NEW MONEY. 



It is not money, in fact, nor does it 
pretend to be, but, instead, is simply a 
means of getting along better without 
money, than the country has been able 
to do with it in the past. 

What is money? 

Pass, this time, the definitions of the 
d ictionaries and the befogging subtle- 
ties of the political economists, and try 
if the following will fit with common 
sense and your experience : 

Money is commonly recognized, defi- 
nite, easily measured, value, in con- 
venient form for passing from hand to 
hand. 

Gold is to-day the only thing in our 
commercial world which comes fully 
up to this definition ; silver falls short 
of it to the extent that its "commercial 
value" is less than its "coin value." 
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All paper forms of so-called money 
are not in themselves "value,' 1 nor really 
money, but only the representatives of 
value — promises to produce "value' 1 on 
demand. In fact, they are only vary- 
ing forms of "credit," whether they 
are Greenbacks, National Bank Notes, 
Silver Certificates, Bankers 1 Drafts, 
Clearing-House Certificates, Merchants 1 
Checks or other devices — all perfectly 
legitimate in their proper place, but 
still forms of credit. 

Greenbacks "represent 11 all forms of 
value in this country, in the aggregate : 
Gold, Wheat, Cotton, Land, etc., etc., 
all pledged by the nation's good faith, 
backed by its power of taxation. 

National Bank Currency "repre- 
sents, 11 primarily, the "values 11 owned 
by the banks which issue them, and 
secondarily, the nation's wealth the 
same as Greenbacks, because their ul- 
timate payment is secured by Govern- 
ment Bonds held in pledge. It is the 
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Government Bonds back of them 
which gives such unquestioned stand- 
ing to this so-called " money." 

The New Money is a form of credit 
having the exact basis of strength pos- 
sessed by National Bank Currency — it 
"represents" the "value" there is back 
of Government Bonds pledged for its 
redemption. It has also an important 
quality beyond Greenbacks or National 
Bank Notes, in that it will earn its 
possessor a profit, not only while in 
actual possession, but, by an exceed- 
ingly simple and reasonable device, the 
profit to the user may continue even 
after it leaves his hands. This point is 
fully explained further on. The earn- 
ing power of one mill a month on the 
dollar is a trifle in small transactions, 
but on the $737,000,000 Greenbacks 
and other United States Notes and 
$20;*,000,000 National Bank Notes in 
circulation in February, 1896, it would 
earn the users of money in the United 
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States the handsome sum of $11,280,000 
a year. 

Another important point of differ- 
ence between the New Money and 
National Bank Currency in favor of 
the former is : it is not even a promise 
to pay money, "on demand" or other- 
wise, and therefore avoids the wasteful 
holding of a " reserve" which locks up 
unused hundreds of millions of dollars 
of gold and silver in the vaults of the 
banks and of the nation. 

It "promises to pay" or transfer U. 
S. Government Bonds, bearing interest, 
at their market value, which will 
quickly procure "money" if one is so 
unfortunate as to need it— only debtors 
for foreign merchandise often have 
need for real money. 

The quality of indefinite elasticity 
is another feature of infinite value 
possessed by The New Money over 
Greenbacks and National Bank Cur- 
rency. It will naturally expand or 
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contract in exact relation to the needs 
of money users. Whenever it can be 
made to earn, in circulation, more than 
approximately the interest earnings on 
U. S. Bonds at their market value, its 
circulation will tend to "expand" — 
whenever it earns less, it will certainly 
"contract" by being presented for re- 
demption in actual Bonds. 

Consult the printed copy of a F e- 
Dollar Certificate of the "New Money" 
to note all its qualities. 

You own one and you virtually own 
a one-twenty-third part of a U. S. Bond 
of $100.00 at IL.15. You hold it two 
months and its value has increased 
one cent — an item so small that in 
petty daily transactions it will not be 
considered, and Certificates will be 
handed about at their face value— but 
that small item means, as elsewhere 
shown, $11,280,000 a year on the paper 
money now in circulation, and will 
surely cause Certificates to be fre- 
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quently presented for redemption, or 
for exchange for new Certificates. 

It is above made plain how New 
Money earns a small profit while in 
actual possession. Now note how it 
may earn you a profit after it leaves 
your possession. You invest $100 in 
Certificates; if you hold them they 
earn you $1.20 a year; the Syndicate 
invests the $100 it receives from you 
in U. S. Bonds, which earn the Syndi- 
cate over $3.00 a year (on your money, 
note). Obviously it is to the Syndi- 
cate's advantage to multiply such 
$100 investors, and as an inducement, 
it offers to divide its profits with those 
who aid in the circulation of its Cer- 
tificates. If you held your $100 in 
Certificates you would earn $1.20 a 
year. But you do not draw $100 from 
the bank (though it is earning no in- 
terest) to "hold, 11 but to spend, and 
you pay out these Certificates and 
they are set floating, some coming 
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back for redemption in one month, 
others in six months and so on. If 
you take the pains to use the New 
Money instead of "old money." you 
may float and keep outstanding possi- 
bly |1,000 or $10,000 without really 
"tying up" $1.00 of your own funds. 
The Syndicate will very gladly pay 
you a liberal per cent, on every $100 
of the New Money which you will 
keep afloat. This is a matter of per- 
sonal arrangement, and terms will be 
made known on application. 

The New Money is not possibly an 
object for "monopoly. 11 Though in the 
form here presented it is "copyrighted, 11 
yet any one who commands the confi- 
dence of people who will " circulate 11 
Ms " new money, 11 by varying the form 
of Certificate, may issue all the "new 
money 11 he can print profitably. 

Caution. — All "paper money 11 is no 
more than a form of "credit, 11 and 
any form of credit is a proper subject 
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for caution. If you deposit money in 
bank you first question its credit. If 
you take a dollar of anybody's "new 
money" you should question its genu- 
ineness and backing. The People's U. 
S. Bond Syndicate claims to have in 
actual possession in trust U. S. Bonds 
or cash for every dollar of its Certifi- 
cates outstanding. If this should prove 
not to be true the penitentiary would 
quickly yawn for its managers for 
getting money from its patrons under 
false pretenses. If the equivalent 
were true of bankers generally who 
receive money "on deposit," there 
would be less bank failures. But when 
you put money in bank you don't ex- 
pect them to keep it, but know they 
are likely to loan it, and that thus they 
may lose it. 

The form of Certificate and the name 
of the People's U. S. Bond Syndicate are 
used in this pamphlet simply to illus- 
trate and make clear the method of 
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getting along virtually without money. 
The field is evidently absolutely open 
to any one, and being so, the Peoples 
U. S. Bond Syndicate cannot possibly 
do much more than "show the way. 1 ' 

No "Wild-Cat" in the scheme: De- 
vices for expanding credit based on 
" hopes," " prospects," " expectations " 
and "fiats" are almost infinitely hurt- 
ful in the end. The New Money has 
no "speculative" feature not based on 
the supplying of actual public needs. 
There is no possible good reason why 
"good money" shall be restricted, or 
even in contemplation measured, in 
volume, than there is why the produc- 
tion of wheat shall be restricted — let 
either be produced beyond the real 
demand and it "cheapens," and thus 
automatically tends to reduce the 
supply. 

Every "new idea," invention or dis- 
covery in mechanics, science, law or 
custom has almost infinitely wide 
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ramifications, and the following are 
noted as some of the incidental bear- 
ings of a general adoption of the New 
Money : 

Any " squeezing of the money mar- 
ket" is put vastly farther from possi- 
bility than it is now. The U. S. Bonds 
are too many and too widely scattered 
to make " cornering " easy. But their 
general adoption for this use will tend 
greatly to increase their value. Will 
it not bring them close to a two per 
cent, basis? 

But U. S. Bonds are not the only 
possible basis for perfectly good New 
Money. Wheat, Cotton or other prod- 
ucts could be used, measured always 
by "dollars" and "market value;" but 
they lack the quality of stability of 
value, and the further quality of earn- 
ing a known profit while lying still. The 
form of the scheme would need modi- 
fication. State and city bonds, and 
even Bailroad and other bonds, under 
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certain limitations, would be good or 
fair basis for New Money, "market 
value" being the basis for redemption, 
and adequate capital back of the 
" Syndicates " guaranteeing stability. 

The broadest and perhaps the best 
possible basis for a measureless supply 
of the best kind of New Money would 
be productive real estate. Imagine: 
"American Realty Trust Company; 
capital $100,000,000; assets real estate 
bringing rents of $8,000,000; liabilities 
$50,000,000 bonds at 4 or 5 per cent, 
(or 2 to 3 per cent., in time), stock of 
$50,000,000 paying what it earns; 
bonds and New Money interchange- 
able at will. Is it not absurd that bor- 
rowers of money on real estate, take 
the nation over, pay an average of 7 
per cent, (more? or less?), when by 
uniting they might get mucli more 
money, easier than now, at less than 
half the cost? Will they not see how 
to do it, some day ? This paragraph is 
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"a dream." But dreams may come 
true when people "wake" to common 
sense. 

But pass the "dream" and note 
further. 

The New Money takes the money 
question out of politics. It is in the 
hands of the peor. le who use it, the 
same as dry goods and wheat raising, 
and not the "foot ball" for crazy con- 
gressmen. No legislation is needed; 
it is, rather, to be avoided. 

The "silver question" is dead — silver 
is for spoons and ice-pitchers. 

"Gold-bugs," if not "dead," are 
powerless for commercial evil, or prey 
only along the margin of the Atlantic 
upon the "poor" people who can't find 
what they want in this country, and 
have to import and pay in gold. 

Bimetallism — what was it? A 
dream ; a delusion ? Is this its correct 
description : Bimetallism is that finan- 
cial condition where there are two 
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metals of real value, one superior, the 
other inferior; and the party which 
has the inferior wants the other party 
to "buy 1 ' till their purses are even or 
the other way, and the other party 
don't want to buy. It is precisely as if 
farmers resolved to hold wheat and 
oats at uniform relative values — ^ 
might be done by infinite trouble, but it 
would cost more than it would come 
to. Bimetallism is dead, sure! 

The New Money is not "Legal 
Tender." 

What is "Legal Tender?" 

Legal Tender is the kind of money 
a creditor is compelled to accept 
whether he wants it or not. Some- 
times it is "good" money — sometimes 
not so good. When it is perfectly good 
the "legal tender 11 feature is superflu- 
ous ; when it is not perfectly good it is 
legalized robbery. 

People will accept the New Money, if 
at all, because it is good and they want 
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it — not because they are compelled to 
accept it. 

No more use for silver and gold as 
money? 

Yes, for those who want them. It 
is common sense, in the commercial 
world, to give people what they want. 
If you don't do it, somebody else will, 
and yon will, in the end, "get left. 11 

Gold and silver are real "value; 11 
paper "money 11 is never real, but only 
representative value; but when it is 
genuine and "sound, 11 few want the 
real, but prefer the representative. 
Few indeed, even to-day, with all the 
financial distrust, prefer gold to green- 
backs, and most of those prefer it only 
for the shade of doubt that has been 
cast upon the representative — doubt 
whether ultimately the measure is to 
be gold, or silver of less real value. 

And the "real value 11 wanted ulti- 
mately by all but an infinitely small 
minority of people is neither gold nor 
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silver, but only "dollars' worth" of the 
vast variety of values in the com- 
mercial world — bread, meat, cloth, etc., 
etc. The "dollars" are not exactly the 
same as the "yard-sticks," mere things 
for measuring, but they might well be 
so, in the matter of actual use, if the 
commercial world had its way, instead 
of being restricted by legislation. Even 
small coin in circulation would be 
largely replaced by paper currency, 
because preferred by users, if Congress 
had not at the dictation of mine-own- 
ers passed a silly law making it a 
"crime" to make or circulate any 
"token" for a sum less than $1.00- 
You did not know that when you drew 
your check for fifty cents you were 
committing a crime by the U. S. laws? 

Why prefer "paper money" to coin? 

First, because of its convenience. 
Even the banks which control millions 
of gold don't use it between themselves, 
generally, but "store" it and issue "cer- 
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tificates" against it, and pass those 
back and forth. 

Second, because you do not wish 
gold to increase in value. Gold in that 
respect is precisely like any other arti- 
cle that many people want — its "value" 
is affected by its abundance or scarcity, 
and by the comparative number of 
those who want it. If you decline it, 
that makes one less customer for it, 
and every one counts. 

It would be worth millions of dollars 
to the people of this country if they 
would unite in a general "boycott" of 
gold ! If Europe wants the gold let 
them have it. They can neither eat it 
nor wear it, nor will it grow like seed- 
corn, nor draw interest like mortgages. 
America's several hundred millions of 
gold thoroughly "boycotted" would 
bring down its relative value in Europe 
a good many points ! 

But how "boycott" it? You don't 
often see a gold dollar, even now f 
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By refusing the thing which repre- 
sents gold. Be patriotic, like they were 
in 1770 to 1776, and refuse all imported 
goods for which gold must pay. Refuse 
greenbacks, to pay which "Uncle Sam" 
is compelled to hoard gold. Eefuse 
national bank currency, which is pay- 
able in greenbacks and thus indirectly 
payable in gold, and compels banks 
to hoard gold. Take only the New 
Money, which is based on U. S. Bonds, 
strictly, and requires no gold. Of 
course U. S. Bonds are ultimately pay- 
able in gold, but not "on demand," and 
therefore require no hoarding — and 
of course nobody ever wants " Uncle 
Sam" to pay his bonds. When his 
five-per-cents and four-per-cents ma- 
ture the country will gladly renew 
them at three per cent., and renew 
those at two per cent. 

Do you not see how the general 
preference of the New Money over all 
other kinds would be advantageous? 
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We summarise : The circulation of 
even, say, $300,000,000 would— 

(a) Earning interest at one mill 

a month,- save to the users 
$3,600,000 a year. 

(b) Earn those who pushed it into 

circulation about $6,300,000 
more a year. 

(c) Force bank currency and green- 

backs to the extent of $300,- 
000,000 into the banks, and 
thus make money "plenty v 
with them, so they would 
loan at lower rates, and do 
what they could to stimulate 
business. 

Thus business generally would be 
stimulated, confidence revived, the 
" nervous " feeling which pervades the 
entire business world would be allayed 
and "healthy" good times would be 
with us again. 

Will you use the New Money ? Will 
you help push it into circulation? It 
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will pay to do so, in a fair profit on the 
thing itself, and vastly more in stimu- 
lating and giving health to business 
generally. 

Double interest by means of the New 
Money. 

If you sometimes loan money, you 
can get interest twice over by first in- 
vesting in the New Money, on the cir- 
culation of which you will earn inter- 
est; then loan the New Money, on 
which, of course, you will get larger 
interest. This is an opportunity of 
which banks have heretofore had a 
monopoly, but they have it no longer. 
The People's U. S. Bond Syndicate does 
not, under any circumstances, loan 
money — its sole business is to issue the 
New Money on the basis of U. S. Bonds 
in Safty Vault, thus taking no other 
risk at all — but it is glad to suggest a 
means of profit to its patrons. 

If you ow r e a debt your creditor may 
object to receiving the New Money in 
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payment of it (only a captious creditor 
would do so, for of course he can get 
old money for it when he wants it), 
but if you want to buy anything, or if 
you are prepared to loan money, you 
need not fear but the New Money will 
"go" fast enough. 

It is to be expected that Bankers 
generally will frown on the New 
Money. They are, as a class, conserva- 
tive, and look askance on any new 
thing — and, obviously, it interferes to 
some extent with their issues of their 
own money. But in time they will be 
glad enough to receive it on deposit, 
and loan it the same as other money. 
The proper business of a banker who 
takes the risk of loaning money on 
personal credit is not to issue money, 
but to loan money — "other people's 
money, 1 ' to a large extent, of course, 
for by their report October 31, 1895, 
their total loans were over two billion 
dollars, or more than three times their 
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own capital— in fact, more than twice 
the entire amount of everybody's 
money then in circulation in the United 
States. Is not that inflating credit 
pretty well \ 

No wonder there are distrust and 
panics occasionally, and " tight money 
markets' 1 often, when bank deposits, 
payable nearly every dollar on demand, 
foot up over seventeen hundred million 
dollars, and it is all, and more too, 
loaned out on time. Their Bank Notes, 
too, are all payable on demand, and the 
money to meet them is loaned so that 
probably not a single bank in the 
United States could meet the "demand" 
obligations of its creditors if they pre- 
sented their claims— whether in one 
day, or in one month, or even in three 
months. 

The New Money is more solid than 
that, for every dollar of the People's 
U. S. Bond Syndicate obligations could 
be met in one day, with no incon- 
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venience, for the Bonds are on deposit, 
ready to transfer on call. 

Now that the fight is "on" between 
the "Gold Bugs" and the "Silver 
Worms," and the business world — not 
of the United States simply, but of the 
entire globe— is "nervous" and almost 
"paralyzed" by the uncertainty of the 
contest, is it not a good time for "the 
People" to take a hand and "squelch" 
both of them ? Wouldn't they be sur- 
prised to discover that the positions of 
the two metals was reduced to those 
of a mere ".yard-stick" for measuring, 
and a "mug" for drinking? 

Here is to the health of the People — in 
good cold water, from a silver mug, gold 
lined I 
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Certificate No Series A. Issued 189.... 

The New Money. Not money, indeed, but better than Greenbacks, National Bank Currency, Silver or Gold' 
because it will secure either of them at par and will also earn its possessor or user a profit. 

This certifies that has 

deposited with The People's U. S. Bond Syndicate the sum of 

FIVE DOLLARS 

payable to bearer upon the surrender hereof and upon the 
conditions printed upon the back hereof. 

If presented later than one month from the date of its issue a premium will be paid hereon at 
the rate of one mill on the dollar for each full month which has elapsed after the first day of the 
month of the earliest date printed on the margin hereof. 

The People's U. S. Bond Syndicate, 

•••• Cashier Manager. 

10 and 12 Vandewater St., New York. 



Certificates of this series are in common 
practice paid in cash, if desired, on presenta- 
tion, because it is perfectly easy and profit- 
able to do so, but legally they are subject to 
the following conditions: 

1. The money represented by Certificates must be 
held in bank or invested in U. S. Government Bonds 
and held in trust for the redemption of the Certifi- 
cates, only the profits belonging to the Syndicate — 
thus the Certificates are safe as Government Bonds. 

2. Certificates presented for redemption must be in 
sums approximating the market value of a hundred 
dollar U. S. Government Bond or multiples thereof 
(not to exceed 5 per cent, difference will be either 
received or paid in cash) and are then redeemable by 
the transfer of said Bonds at their highest quotation 
on the New York Stock Exchange within the month 
preceding the day of presentation. 

Comment. 

These Certificates bear a small rate of interest simply that 
every one may be led to prefer them to Greenbacks or Gold. 

The rate of interest, one mill a month, makes calculations of 
value the simplest possible; in small transactions it will not 
be thought worth calculating:, but it is $12 on $1,000 in a year, 
and makes them that much better than gold. 

To persons who help to promote the circulation of these 
Certificates, ordering them directly from the Syndicate in 
sums of $100 or more (N. Y. bankable funds received in pay- 
ment) a, further interest payment is made, by which they may 
earn from 3 per cent, to possibly 10 or 20 per cent, or more on 
their money actually invested— a very simple matter fully ex- 
plained in pamphlet entitled "The New Money," price 5 cents, 
published by John B. Alden, New York. 



Popular Classics, 3 cents to 15 cents. 

The best literature of the world, fabulously cheap, nearly 
always large type, paper covers, sent postpaid at prices affixed. 

Addison's Cato: A Tragedy, (aan) 5c. 
— Essays and Tales, (aca) 9c. 
—Essay on Milton, (aca) 9c. 
Addison and Steele. Sir Roger De Coverley 

Papers, (aca) 9c. 
—Isaac Bicker-staff, (aca) 9c. 
^Esop's Fables. 32 illustrations, (ban) 7c. 
Alhambra. Washington Irving, (bme) 12c. 
Alice's Adventures in Wonderland. Car- 
roll, (bme) 12c. 
American Pulpit Orators: Sketches and 
Select Sermons. Each (aan) 3c. 

Bishop Phillips Brooks. 

David J. Burrell, D.D. 

Charles F. Deems, D.D., LL.D. 

R. S. McArthur, D.D. 

Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D. 

R. S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D. 
Aristotle's The Poetics, (aca) 9c. 
Andersen's Fairy Tales, (bme) 12c. 
Arabian Nights, (bme) 12c. 
Bacon's Essays, Notes by Devey. (ban) 10c. 
—Advancement of Learning, (aca) 9c. 
—Wisdom of the Ancients, (aca) 9c. 
Beecher's Lectures to Young Men. Com- 
plete, (can) 12c. 
—Industry and Idleness, (aan) 3c. 
Birds and Bees. Burrows, (ahm) 15c. 
Black Beauty. Anna Sewell. (cme) 8c. 
Blithedale Romance. Hawtliorne. (bht) 7c. 
Books and Libraries and Other Papers. 

Lowell, (ahm) 15c. 
Bridge of Sighs and Other Poems. Hood . 
(aan) 3c. 

Browning, Robert. Selections. (bhb)lOc. 

Bryant, Wm. C. Early Poems, (bht) 7c. 

Buccaneer, The. R. H. Dana, (aan) 3c. 

Burke on Sublime and Beautiful, (ban) 10c 

—On Taste, (aan) 3c. 

—On the Present Discontent, (aca) 9c. 

Camp-Fire Songs for the Graud Army. 
Abraham, (aan) 5c. 

Carlyle's Essay on Goethe, (aca) 9o. 

—On Burns and Scott, (aca) 9c. 

Carlyle, Thomas. Sketch of, by Augus- 
tine Birrell. (aan) 2c. 

Childe Harold. Byron, (aca) 9c. 

Choice of Books, The. Charles F. Richard- 
son, (can) 12c. 

Cicero. Old Age and Friendship, (aca) 9c. 

Confessions of an Opium-Eater. De Quin- 
cey. (bme) 12c. 

Cotter's Saturday Night and Other Poems. 
Robert Burns, (aan) 3c. 

Courtship of Miles Standish. Longfellow, 
(ahm) 15c. 

Cowper's Table Talk and Poems, (aca) 9c. 
—The Task, (aca) 9c. 
Cromwell, Oliver. Life by Lamartine. 
(ban) 10c. 

Cyrus the Great. Rawlinson. (aan) 3c. 
Declaration of Independence and United 



States Constitution, (aan) 3c 
Deserted Village and the Traveler. Gold 

smith, (aan) 3c. 
Dickens' Christmas Carol, (aan) 5c. 
—The Chimes, (aan) 5c. 
—Cricket on the Hearth, (aan) 5c. 
Dream Life. Ik Marvel, (cme) 8c. 



Drummond, Professor. Pax Vobiscum. 
(aan) 3c. 

—Greatest Thing in the World, (aan) 3c. 
—Greatest Need of theW T orld. (aan) 3c. 
— Religion and Law. (aan) 3c. 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard, etc. 

Gray, (aan) 3c. 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo. Uses of Great 

Men. (aan) 3c. 
— On Art. (aan) 3c. 
— Experience, (aan) 3c. 
—The Poet, (aan) :3c. 
—Character, (aan) 3c. 
— Manners, (aan) 3 c. 
—Nature, (aan) 3c. 
— Politics, (aan) 3c. 

Eminent Literary Biography. Each col- 
lection, (aan) 3c. 
— Addison, Hans Andersen, Matthew Ar- 
nold, Asbjornson, Auerbaeh, Jane 
Austen, George Bancroft, Pierre 
Bayke, James Beattie, Charles Brock- 
den Brown. 
— ^Esop, yEschylus, Alfleri, Anacreon, 

Ariosto, Aristophanes. 
—Aristotle, Lord Bacon. 
— Balzac, Barham, Baillie, Beaumarchais, 
Beckford, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Beranger, Boccaccio, Borrow. 
— Boswell, Bunyan and Carlyle. 
— Browning, Robert, Mrs. Browning, W. 
C. Bryant, Miss Bremer, Charlotte 
Bronte, H. T. Buckle, Dr. John Brown, 
Sir Thomas Browne. 
—Burns, Robert, Lord Byron, Jacob Cats. 
— Camoens, Chateaubriand, Clarendon, 
Corneille. 

—Burton, Butler, Calderon, Campbell, 

Catulus, Cervantes. 
—Chaucer, Coleridge, Corbett, Cooper, 

G. W. Curtis. 
Eudymion and Other Poems. Keats, 
(aca) 9c. 

Evangeline. H. W. Longfellow, (aan) 5c. 
Eve or St. Agnes, etc. Keats, (aan) 3c. 
Evidences of Evolution. Huxley, (aan) 3c. 
Existence of God. Fenelon. (aca) 9c. 
Favorite Poems. Each collection, mam 3c. 
—Mrs. Barbauld, H. Carey, De Lisle, Dia 
uiond, Dobell, Dnfferin. 
Barham, Joseph Barlow, Robert Bloom- 
field. 

Fortunes of th6 Republic, American 

Scholar, etc. Emerson, (ahm) 15c. 
Franklin. Autobiography, (aca) 9c. 
Friends in Council. Sir Arthur Helps, 
(aca) 9c. 

From Freedom to Bondage. Herbert 

Spencer, (aan) 3c. 
Gertrude of Wyoming. Campbell, (aan) 3c. 
Gladstone. The Impregnable Rock of 

Holy Scripture, (can) 12c. 
Grandfather's Chair. Hawthorne. 7c. 
Grisilde, Story of. Chaucer, (aan) 3c. 
Heart of Bruce (The) and Other Poems. 

Aytoun. (aan) 3c. 
Herman and Dorothea. Goethe, (aan) 5c. 
Heroes, Hero- Worship and the Heroic in 
History. Carlyle. (ban) 10c. 



Popular Classics, 3 cents to 15 cents. 

The best literature of the world, fabulously cheap, nearly 
always large type, paper covers, sent postpaid at prices affixed. 



Dante, Shakespeare. 



—Hero as Poet: 
(aan) 3c. 

—Hero as Prophet: Mohammed, Islam, 
(aan) 3c. 

—Hero as Priest: Luther, Reformation, 
Knox, Puritanism, (aan) 3c. 

—Hero as Divinity: Odin, Paganism, 
Scandinavian Mythology, (aan) 3c. 

—Hero as Man of Letters: Johnson, Rous- 
seau, Burns, (aan) 3c. 

Hiawatha. Longfellow, (bhm) 3c. 

Highways of Literature. Pryde. (bht) 7c. 

House of Seven Gables. Hawthorne, 
(bht) 7c. 

How Lisa Loved the King. George Eliot, 
(aan) 3c. 

Inca Empire and Its Monuments. Illus- 
trated. E. G. Squier. (aan) 3c. 

Inchcape Rock and Other Poems. Southey. 
(aan) 3c. 

Industry and Idleness. Henry Ward 
Beecher. (aan) 3c. 

Irving. Rip Van Winkle, (aan) 3c. 

—Spectre Bridegroom, (aan) 3c. 

—Legend of Sleepy Hollow, (aan) 3c. 

Ivanhoe. Sir Walter Scott, (bht) 7c. 

John Gilpin's Ride and Other Poems. Cow- 
per. (aan) 3c. 

Knickerbocker. Irving (bht) 7c. 

Lady Geraldine's Courtship. Mrs. Brown- 
ing, (aan) 3c. 

Lady of the Lake. Scott, (ban) 7c. 

Lamb, Charles. Last Essays of Elia. 
(ban) 10c. 

Lays of Ancient Rome. Macaulay. (aca)9c. 
Locke on the Understanding, (ban) 7c. 
Longfellow. Early Poems, (bht) 7c. 
Lowell, J. R. Early Poems, (bht) 7c. 
Luther's Table Talk, (aca) 9c. 
Mabel Martin, Maud Muller, etc. Whittier. 
(ahm) 15c. 

Macaulay. Essay on Samuel Johnson. 

(aan) 3c. 
—Essay on Milton, (aan) 5c. 
—Warren Hastings, (aca) 9c. 
—Francis Bacon, (aca) 9c. 
—Earl of Chatham, (aca) 9c. 
—Burleigh, Hampden, Walpole. 
Virginia, Ivry, The Armada, etc. 



(aca) 9c. 
3c. 



Manliness of Christ, The. Thos. Hughes, 
(can) 12c. 

Medieval Poems. The Celestial Country, 

New Jerusalem, Jerusalem My Happy 

Home, (aan) 3c. 
Marmion. Sir Walter Scott, (ban) 10c. 
Mazeppa. Lord Byron, (aan) 3c. 
Milton, John. Earliest Poems, (aca) 9c. 
— Areopagitica, on Education, Sonnets and 

Psalms, (aca) 9c. 
—Paradise Lost. 2 parts, each (aca) 9c. 
— Paradise Regained, and Samson Agonis- 

tes. (aca) 9c. 
— L 1 Allegro, II Penseroso, Comus, etc. 

(ahm) 15c. 
Nathan the Wise. Lessing. (aca) 9c. 
Nelson, Lord, Life. Southey. (aca) 9c. 
Normandy Pictures. Illustrated. Anna 

Bowman Dodd. (aan) 3c. 



On the Love of Books. Rt. Hon. John 

Bright, (aan) 3c. 
Paul and Virginia. St. Pierre, (bht) 7c. 
Phillips, Wendell. Lost Arts, (aan) 3c. 
—Daniel O'Connell. (aan) 3c. 
Philosophy of Style. Herbert Spencer. 

(aan) 5c. 

Pied Piper of Hamelin and Other Poems. 

Robert Browning, (aan) 3c. 
Plato. Crito and Phaedo. (aca) 9c. 
Pleasures of Life. Sir John Lubbock. 

(aan) 6c. 

Poe, Edgar Allen. Poems, (bht) 7c. 
Poor Richard's Almanac. Ben Franklin. 

(aan) 3c. 
Pope's Essay on Man. (aan) 5c. 
Praise (The) of Books. Quotations from 98 

Famous Authors, (aan) 3c. 
Prescott, Wm. H. Essay on the Modern 

Inquisition, (aan) 3c. 
—Siege of Granada, (aan") 3c. 
Rab and His Friends. Dr. John Brown 

(aan) 3c. 

Rasselas. Samuel Johnson, (aca) 9c. 

Red-Cross Knight and the Dragon. Ed- 
mund Spenser, (aan) 3c. 

Reveries of a Bachelor. Ik Marvel. 8c. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua. Seven Discourses 
on Art. (aca) 9c. 

Rime of the Ancient Mariner. Coleridge, 
(aan) 3c. 

Rivals (The) and Good-Natured Man. 
Sheridan, (aca) 9c. 

Robinson Crusoe. De Foe. (bme) 12c. 

Scarlet Letter. Hawthorne, (bht) 7c. 

Schonberg-C'otta Family, (ban) 10c. 

Schoolmaster. Roger Ascham. (aca) 9c. 

Sensitive Plant and Other Poems. Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, (aan) 3c. 

Sermons on Evil Speaking. Isaac Barrow 
D.D. (aca) 9c. 

She Stoops to Conquer and The Good- 
Natured Man. Goldsmith, (aca) 9c. 

Shakespeare's Plays. 

Price, each (aca), 9c. Titles with a (*) pre- 
fixed may be had also in a cheai el- 
edition at, each (aal), 5c. The text 
only, edited by Clark and Wright 



*All's Well 
*As You Like It. 
♦Antony and Cleopa 
tra. 

Caesar, Julius. 
*Comedy of Errors. 
*Coriolanus. 
*Cymbeline. 
*Hamlet. 

Henry IV., Part I. 
Henry IV., Part II. 
*Henry V. 
Henry VI., Part I. 
Henry VI., Part II. 
Henry VI., Part HI. 
*Henry VIH. 
*King Lear. 
*King John. 
Love's Labor Lost. 
♦Macbeth. 



Measure forMeasu re- 
Merchant of Venice. 
Merry Wives oi 
Windsor. 

Midsummer Night. 

Much Ado. 

Othello. 
Pericles. 
Richard II. 
♦Richard III. 

: Romeo and Juliet. 

Taming of theShrew 

: Tempest. 
*Timon of Athens. 
Titus Andronicus. 
Troilus and Cressida. 
*Two Gentlemen of 

Verona. 
^Twelfth Night. 
♦Winter's Tale. 



Popular Classics, 3 cents to 15 cents. 

The best literature of the world, fabulously cheap, nearly 
always large type, paper covers, sent postpaid at prices affixed. 



Sidney, Sir Philip. A Defense of Poesie. 
(aca) 9o. 

Lmtram and His Companions. Baron 

Fouque. (aca) 9c. 
Snow-Bound, Among the Hills, Songs of 

Labor. Whit tier, (ahm) 15c. 
Snow Image, etc. Hawthorne, (bht) 7c. 
S <ng of tius Bell. Schiller. 3c. 
8ongs of Seven and Other Poems. Jean 

Ingelow. (aan) 3c. 
Steele. Essays and Tales. Caca)9c. 
Tennyson. Enoch Arden. (aan) 3c. 
—The Brook, Lady of Shalott and Songs. 

(aan) 8c. 

— Lancelot and Elaine, (aan) 3c. 
— Locksley Hall and Sixty Years After, 
(aan) Sc. 

Tent on the Beach and Other Poems. 

Whitl ier. (ahm) 15c. 
Through the Looking - Glass. Carroll. 

(bme) 12c. 

Tom Brown at Rugby. Thomas Hughes, 
(aan) Co. 

True Grandeur of Nations. Chas. Sumner, 
(aan) 5c. 



Twice Told Tales. Hawthorne, (bht) 7c. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. (cht) 12c. 

Undine. Fouque. (ban) 7c. 

Utopia. Sir Thomas More, (aca) 9c. 

Vision of Sir Launfal and Other Poems. 
Lowell, (ahm) 15c. 

Washington s Farewell Address and Other 
Papers, (aan) 3c. 

Water Babies. Chas. Kingsley. (bme) 12c. 

Webster's Bunker Hill Oration, and on 
Adams and Jefferson, (ahm) 15c. 

What Tommy Did. Emily Huntington 
Miller, (can) 15c. 

Whittier. Early Poems, (bht) 7c. 

Wonder Book for Boys and Girls. Haw- 
thorne, (bht) 7c. 

Wordsworth. Selected Poems, (aca i 9c. 

Xenopbon. Memorable Thoughts of Soc- 
rates, (aca) 9c. 

Young Folks' History of France. Char- 
lotte M. Yonge. (bht) 7c. 

—Of England. Yonge. (bht) 7c. 



Ancient Classics for English Readers. 

Each author in one volume, about 200 pages, brevier type, leaded, sold separately in 
paper covers, for (ban) 10 cents, or lO or -more copies each (ban) 8 fonts. 



1. Caesar. By Anthony Txollope. 

2. Herodotus. Geo. C. Swayne. 
8. Cicero. W. L. Collins. 

6. Plato. 0. W. Collins. 

7. Horace. Theodore Martin. 

8. Juvenal. Edward Walford. 

9. Tacitus. W. B. Donne. 

10. Virgil. W. L. Collins. 

11. Homer, The Iliad. Collins. 

12. Homer, The Odyssey. Collins. 
15. Sophocles. C. W. Collins. 

l(i. Pliny. Church and Brodribb. 



17. Aristophanes. W. L. Collins. 

18. Greek Anthology. Lord Neaves. 

19. Euripides. W. B. Donne. 

20. Livy. W. L. Collins. 

21. Ovid. Rev. A. Church. 

22. Thucydides. W. L. Collins. 

23. Lucian. W. L. Collins. 

2-1. Plautus and Terence. Collins. 

25. Lucretius. W. H. Mullock. 

20. Pindar. Rev. F. D. Morice. 

27. Hesiod and Theognis. J. Davies. 



Volu nes 10-18, 19-21, are also bound, 3 volumes in 1, half Russia, price each (ajan\ 
Of) omits. Volumes marked * in clotli (dan), 12 cents. Volumes marked t can no 
louder lie had in paper covers. 



Classic and Popular Novels. 

In large or good type, each (cht) 12 cents, or five or more 
copies each (ant) 10 cents. 



Adam Bede. George Eliot. 

Don Quixote. • Cervantes. 

Eugene Aram. Buhver-Lytton. 

Felix Holt. George Eliot. 

Gulliver's Travels. Dean Swift. 

Henry Esmond. Thackeray. 

Ivanhoe. Sir Walter Scott. 

.lane Eyre. Charlotte Bronte. 

John Halifax, Gentleman. Miss Mulock. 

Joshua. Georg Ebers. 

Justin Harley. John Esten Cooke. 

Last of the Mohicans. Cooper. 

Mill on the Floss. Oeorge Eliot. 



Old Curiosity Shop. Dickens. 

Oliver Twist*. Dickens. 

Pickw ick Papers. Dickens. 

Poe's Prose Tales. 

Rienzi. Buhver-Lytton. 

Romola. George Eliot. 

Scottish Chiefs. Jane Porter. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin. Mrs. Stowe. 

Week on the Concord and Merrimac 

Rivers. Thoreau. 
Wide. Wide World. Elizabeth Wetherell. 
Willy Reilly. William Carleton. 
Zanoni. Buhver-Lytton, 



The New Money. 



The New Money. A Pamphlet fully describing and giving " the reason why," sent 

Jostpaid for 6 cents, or seut free with a sample Dollar of the New Money for $1.00. 
ohn B. Alden, 10 and 12 Vandewater St., New York. 

The New Money is not money indeed, but it is better than 
Greenbacks, National Bank Currency, Silver or Gold, because 
it will buy either of them at par and will also earn its possessor 
or user a profit. 

There is no " wild-cat" about the New Money. Its basis is 
Government Bonds — solid and sound as money can be. 

Though the plans are entirely unique, they are perfectly 
simple; any one can understand and appreciate its advantages 
over any money now in circulation. 

It is not possibly a subject for monopoly; the market cannot 
be "cornered " or " squeezed." It does not depend on legisla- 
tion; there is no politics in it. 

It has the quality of absolute elasticity; it will "expand" 
indefinitely when wanted and automatically " contract " when 
there is more than is wanted. 

Its general use will: 

Bring Government Bonds to a basis of 2 per cent. — that is, make four- 
per-cents worth a premium of 100 per cent. 

Make money plenty, and profitable to loan and easy to borrow on safe 
security at 3 to 4 per cent. 

Take the " money question " out of politics, where, in fact, it has no 
more rijjht to be than the " wheat question" or " dry-goods question." 

Send Silver to its natural place — into spoons and ice-pitchers. 

Make the race of " (fold Bugs" extinct in this country — no more vic- 
tims left to prey upon. 

Common-sense adoption of the same principles upon which 
the New Money is based will easily bring the interest-cost of 
money on farms and other mortgages down one-half, or more. 
Would such a result interest you? 

Now is the time for the people to study the money question. 
Volumes— libraries — have been written about it, but the essen- 
tial part of it all goes easily into a five-cent pamphlet. Here 
it is, and here also is the money. 

Who Has It? Who Wants It? 

You can get the New Money direct from The Peoples U.S. Bond Syndicate, 
10 and 12 Vandewater St., New York.l 

Or, you may get it from lccal merchants with whom you do business. 
Ask them to give it to you as change when you buy of them, or in ex- 
change for old money. 

Tfi Mpfrhnnf^ Merchants and business men can make money, 
I U JTICI UlalllS. and a j go use it niost effectually for advertising 
their business, by circulating the New Money. Exclusive terms made for 
the locality, if desired. Address the Syndicate as above. 



